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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

POETRY AND CRITICISM 

Samuel Butler is nowhere wittier than in his character- 
ization of our peculiar Anglo-Saxon smugness in criticism. 
"For me," observes Miss Skinner, daughter of the great Dr. 
Skinner, during a call of Ernest Pontifex, "a simple chord 
of Beethoven is enough." 

Perhaps nobody exists who would dream of asserting his 
enjoyment of a painting or a statue in this ridiculous man- 
ner, nor of looking at a canvas or a modeled figure inch by 
inch, instead of regarding its whole movement and structure. 

But if one turns to printed comment on poetry, one may 
find Miss Skinners in plenty. Those critics appear rather 
few who enjoy a poem as a distinct entity, and as one enjoys 
a special cordial, or a particular piece of fruit-cake, or the 
revelation and fresh breath of some green living scene, or 
one's pleasure in the individuality of an acquaintance. Many 
people regard a poem not at all as a unified piece of expres- 
sion fused and animated by one musical design and spirit, 
but as a collection of separate lines: and look at the poet's 
canvas only through an inch-by-inch reading glass. 

This sort of critic is always wondering why Shakespeare 

said, 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles — 
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thus violating the rules of somebody or other's college rhet- 
oric, rules about mixing metaphores. The lay-reader and 
the play-goer, who are harking to the full and perturbed 
motion of the act and the verse and Hamlet's mental state, 
will find the phrase merely fitting and expressive, in the 
natural course of the play and of the mood it evokes in the 
hearer : and will not regard the line in isolation from its con- 
text more than the observer of Saint-Gaudens' statue of Lin- 
coln will focus his gaze on some single unfastened button on 
the emancipator's coat, and find the work of art difficult to 
understand because the sculptor did not place the button in 
its corresponding button-hole. 

By such sharp, disconcerting pounces on detail college 
professors have done much to render all poetic text unintel- 
ligible, and to hypnotize the nation into a sincere, nervous 
ignorance of poetry, and highly reasonable aversion from it. 

These sharp pounces on detail are inspired by a preva- 
lent American "literary" conception that the instinctive men- 
tal action of the reader of a poem is not so much to under- 
stand, still less to like or enjoy a poem — as one may under- 
stand and enjoy a song one hears pouring out of the window 
of a stranger's house on one's way down the street of one's 
own life — as to estimate the poem and "put it in its place" 
among the metrical productions of the whole world as 
arranged in one's own mind. 

This is partly a heritage from our Protestant habit, not 
to say vice, of judgment. We arrange our known poets, or 
our known poems, competitively, according to their distance 
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from some arbitrary goal — often one they had never heard of, 
and certainly had no ambition to reach. Our poetical criti- 
cism is greatly given over to such statements as that Shel- 
ley's Sky-Lark is the third greatest lyrical poem since Her- 
rick's Bid me to live; or that Keats' Hyperion ranks second 
or sixth or seventh among the seven heroic poems in classic 
diction since Milton's Lycidas. 

This making of lists, this putting of poets and of poems 
in their places, may be continued almost indefinitely. The 
critic who likes to pursue this strange pastime lives in a hal- 
lucination in whose haze he supposes that he has actually 
read all the books in the world: or rather that the books he 
has read constitute all the books there are. As no one on 
earth has ever read all the books there are, he could not have 
a more secure mania, sheltered as it is by everyone's vast 
if more modest ignorance. By a mere act of will he may 
assert, and none will gainsay, his authority that Since there's 
no help, come let us iiss and part — is the third or nine- 
teenth or forty-third greatest sonnet of passion. Nobody 
has read all the world's sonnets: still less has he observed 
which of these were unconscious nominees for the office of 
the first sonnet of passion; nor marked his ballot for them; 
nor heard which of them seemed to be the most successful 
candidate. At first glance it appears a dreary circumstance 
that anyone should prefer the attempt to arrange sonnets of 
passion in fixed places among the metrical productions of the 
universe, instead of knowing each creation as a piece of 
human life and expression. But, considered more philosoph- 
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ically, the phenomenon appears a wise compensation for an 
irremediable loss. 

Who loves his friend according to that friend's standing 
and place in the world ? Certainly none but the unfortunate 
person who has never experienced the profound charm of 
any real friendship. In the same way it may be said that no 
one has ever had the happiness of really reading poetry unless 
he has cared for a poem sheerly for the truth and beauty of 
its own enriching presence. E. W. 

THE POETRY OF WAR 

Poets have made more wars than kings, and war will not 
cease until they remove its glamour from the imaginations of 
men. 

What is the fundamental, the essential and psychological 
cause of war? The feeling in men's hearts that it is beau- 
tiful. And who have created this feeling ? Partly, it is true, 
kings and their "armies with banners" ; but, far more, poets 
with their war-songs and epics, sculptors with their statues 
— the assembled arts which have taken their orders from 
kings, their inspiration from battles. Kings and artists have 
united to give to war its glamour, to transmute into sounds 
and colors and forms of beauty its savagery and horror, to 
give heroic appeal to its unreason, a heroic excuse to its 
rage and lust. 

All this is of the past. The race is beginning to suspect 
those old ideals, to give valor a wider range than war affords, 
to seek danger not at the cannon's mouth but in less noisy 
labors and adventures. When Nicholas of Russia and Wil- 
liam of Germany, in solemn state the other day, invoked the 
blessing of God upon their armies, the emotion that went 
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